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of what the League means and is, and of what the President and the 
Senate have intended and done, but also, and especially, a powerful lay 
sermon on the old truth that it is never right to do evil that good may 
come. 

Our Economic and Other Problems. By Otto H. Kahn. New 
York : George H. Doran Company. 

In general spirit and point-of-view, Mr. Kahn's book may be charac- 
terized as soundly optimistic. It is the expression of a mind neither 
" stand-pat " nor " radical." If we must have a label for Mr. Kahn, 
we may call him moderately progressive or moderately conservative, 
according to our individual notions of what description best fits a sound 
and sensible optimism. 

In reality, Mr. Kahn's basic idea seems to be that the universe and 
society, while far from perfect, are, so to speak, right in principle, and 
hence that the way of progress is not to ignore laws of nature and of 
human nature, but to work with them. We do not, indeed, live in " the 
best of all possible worlds," or if we do, it is not easy to prove the fact; 
but we do live in a world that admits of both happiness and progress. 
A disposition to deny this truth (pace the many ambiguous definitions 
of " progress ") is generally the mark of intellectual morbidity. 

Mr. Kahn's philosophy is, no doubt, precisely what one would ex- 
pect of a large-minded and successful man; and by the same token, 
it is a good philosophy. Of late years, there has grown a strong ten- 
dency to suppose that the ideas of the unsuccessful man are the more 
likely to be right; to lay undue stress upon the point-of-view of the 
" under dog." No doubt, a spirit of fairness underlies this illogical 
assumption, but it is none the less illogical. The mere fact that a per- 
son or a class has got the worst of it in the struggle for existence does 
not entitle the views of that person or that class to uncritical accept- 
ance. On the contrary, without denying the value to the world of the 
idealist who is ahead of his time, and without underestimating the 
contribution of the philosopher who lives in a garret (despite his want 
of actual contact with life), one may reasonably hold that a really 
large-minded and honest man, who has succeeded on a great scale, is 
best fitted to " see life steadily and see it whole." 

Human nature in America, as Mr. Kahn very acutely and realisti- 
cally sees its manifestations in business, in government, and in art, is 
"not perfect, but perfecting." America is a good place to live in 
because when one really knows the conditions and the men, one sees 
that neither are fundamentally bad, and that both are improving with- 
out radical change. The law of competition is not an immoral law. 
On the contrary, competition is a necessary and wholesome law in 
human development. Civilization could not have been achieved and 
cannot at present advance without the effort of individual men to rise 
above their fellows. This effort may become more and more altruistic ; 
already the severity of the struggle for existence is being mitigated; 
equality before the law, we have, and equality of opportunity is becom- 
ing more and more of a reality. But we cannot make progress by sud- 
den leaps. To preach the doctrine that the present stage of evolution 
in business is necessary and permanent is merely to voice the cant of 
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" capitalism " and " conservatism " or to prove one's inability to think 
beyond the ideas of the old " Manchester School " of economists. But 
to discard evolution itself is another atter. In all our progress we 
must keep to evolutionary lines as determined by general laws so far 
as we apprehend them. 

Such in outline appears to be Mr. Kahn's philosophy. It was be- 
cause he understood these fundamental ideas, and because, despite mis- 
takes, he consistently applied them, that Theodore Roosevelt (upon 
whom the author has an appreciative chapter) was a great statesman. 
Roosevelt, with some exceptions, appealed straight to the sober rea- 
son and sound instincts of the American people. This book of Mr. 
Kahn's unpretentiously makes the same appeal. 

The author's point-of-view applies most directly, of course, to busi- 
ness and government and their mutual relations. These are things, be- 
lieves Mr. Kahn, that we must realistically grasp, before we begin to 
theorize about them. We must take them as we find them. Society, 
business, government, are vast systems of inter-relations that have 
come to be what they are through the operation of causes which we 
can now neither nullify nor ignore. They are well in their present 
estate, but they can be improved if only "we do not go too far 
or too fast." Our scheme of government regulation of the railroads, 
for example, is, conceivably, justifiable: neither unrestricted private 
control, nor government ownership or operation is necessary or good. 
It is only the application of this idea of regulation — an application 
glaringly faulty, for causes which the author points out with brilliant 
clearness — that gets us into intolerable difficulties. Much the same is 
true of our system of taxation. The principle that those who have most 
should pay most is sound and just. The application in our income taxes, 
notably, and in our inheritance taxes, is such as to defeat the principle. 
We have been going too far and too fast, with the result that we have 
ignored the very nature of business organization, and have produced 
effects the opposite of what was designed. A striking result of faulty 
taxation has been the discouragement of thrift. 

Just as in political economy it would be a gross error to maintain 
that what has been must be, so in art and kindred subjects, it is folly 
to suppose that the American people must remain just what certain 
conditions have tended to make them in the past — materialistic and in- 
sensitive. Quite as absurd, of course, would be the supposition that 
they must hastily and at once develop a new and characteristic form of 
art. Results come not through radical new movements or schemes of 
uplift, but through evolution and through the co-operation of thought in 
evolution. As Mr. Kahn makes clear in that interesting part of his book 
which treats of art in relation to the life of the American people, the 
best that we can do, and all that we ought to do, is to provide oppor- 
tunity for free development of taste and talent. And this is enough. 
There is no reason why the evolution of American art should not be as 
vigorous and rapid as the growth of American civilization in other 
respects has been. We are not an exclusively businesslike people. We 
possess possibilities of other kinds, not fully developed but developing. 
" I have known them " [American audiences] , writes the author, " to 
make the judicious grieve by mistaking sentimentalism for feeling, rant- 
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ing for passion, exaggeration for wit, tawdry tinsel for beauty. But 
while many things which seemed to me little better than rubbish have 
succeeded, I have never known the truly good to fail." 

Thus, in more ways than one, America is a good place to live in. 

Our war experience seems to have had the effect of stimulating 
men of large experience and practical wisdom to write and speak in a 
spirit of helpfulness and impartial truthfulness. The book under con- 
sideration is an uncommonly good example of what may be accom- 
plished through the working of such a spirit. Upon Mr. Kahn's mastery 
of the special topics with which he deals, there is no need to enlarge. 

Patriotism and Popular Education. By Henry Arthur Jones. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 

One's principle feeling, as one begins to read Mr. Jones's vigorous 
exposition of the Law and the Prophets, is a hope that the Right Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher, President of the British Board of Education (to whom 
the book is addressed in the form of an open letter) has a sense of 
humor. Without a sense of humor, one could forgive the Right Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher for being somewhat annoyed by Mr. Jones's prophetic 
discourse — for in this book, Mr. Jones appears quite frankly as a 
prophet in the best Hebrew sense of the word. No one can read the 
Old Testament attentively without being impressed with the fact that 
the prophets, right in principle as they always were, did not help the 
kings of Israel and Judah to solve intricate political problems, and that 
the kings were in consequence often annoyed by the embarrassing posi- 
tion in which they were placed before the public. Only a sense of 
humor, not often possessed by a Hebrew potentate, could have saved 
him from such annoyance. And so one hopes and prays that the Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher has a sense of humor at least equal to that of Mr. 
Jones — which is asking a good deal. Indications that such is the case 
ought to be welcomed as a sign that the British educational problem 
is about to be solved as wisely and satisfactorily as is humanly possible. 

The American reader, however, has rather little direct interest in the 
alleged eccentricities of the New British Education Bill — in the extent 
to which this bill is tainted with loose thinking and demagogic error. 
The question that interests us primarily as Americans is, How far do 
Mr. Jones's criticisms apply to us? 

Unless one is misled by national egoism, there is not very much in 
Mr. Jones's analysis of British educational policy that bears directly 
and helpfully on American problems. Perhaps we do, as Mr. Jones 
says his countrymen are planning to do, try to educate too much — to 
teach too much to those who cannot learn or cannot really profit by 
what they learn. But we cannot be fairly accused of forcing Cicero 
upon the reluctant or unappreciative pupil — the sin of British edu- 
cators which seems to Mr. Jones to exemplify all that is wrong in 
education. We have practically got rid of Greek in our high schools 
and in our smaller colleges, and we are getting rid of Latin with doubt- 
less praiseworthy celerity. There has been of late a great post-haste 
and rummage in the land over this and kindred matters, and it has 
had notable results. In no long time it may be necessary for us to teach 
English grammar (that pedantic relic of medievalism) in college, if 



